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University  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in 
the  country.  It  was  founded  in  1745,  an<l  for  the  form  of  its  earlier 
curriculum  it  was  largely  indebted  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  intro- 
duced here,  for  the  first  time,  a  college  course  founded  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis,  intended  for  the  education  of  business  men  and 
citizens — an  idea  which  received  especial  recognition  in  the  establish- 
ment in  1 88 1  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  as  a 
regular  department  of  the  University. 

It  has  an  honorable  name  in  the  educational  history  of  the  country. 
While  it  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  time  to  establish  a  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  it  was  the  first  to  establish  a  Medical  School,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  schools  in  the  country.  It 
now  has  847  medical  students,  and  has  graduated  10,612  doctors  of 
medicine  since  its  foundation  in  1765. 

Its  affiliated  institutions,  the  Nurses'  Training  School  and  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  add  much  to  its  effectiveness. 

A  new  Institute  of  Hygiene,  for  which  the  sum  of  $250,000  has 
been  subscribed,  has  been  opened. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  also  the  first  institution  to 
appoint  a  professor  of  law,  and  its  Law  Department — until  recently 
the  only  Law  School  in  Pennsylvania  -  has  now  nearly  250  law  students. 

It  was  also  one  of  the  first  institutions  to  take  up  Technical 
Education,  and  in  its  Towne  Scientific  School  it  offers  complete 
courses  in  Civil,  Mining ',  Mechanical  (including  Electrical)  Engineer- 
ing, and  Architecture,  Chemistry,  Chemical  Engineering,  Natural 
History  and  Physics. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the 
country ;  while  the  Dental  and  Veterinary  Schools,  the  latter 
provided  with  a  large  Veterinary  Hospital,  stand  at  the  very  head  in 
their  respective  fields. 

A  new  Chemical  Laboratory  is  being  built  which  will  be  unex- 
celled in  the  United  States. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  also  the  first  great  University 
to  take  up  seriously  the  work  of  providing  a  College  Course  in 
Practical  Affairs. 

In  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  it  offers  a 
special  course  intended  for  those  who  expect  to  enter  business  life,  or 
law,  or  journalism,  the  public  service,  or  teaching  economics  and 
politics  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

The  University  now  has  over  2000  students  and  255  Professors, 
Lecturers  and  Instructors. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 

REV.  JESSE  Y.  BURK, 
Secretary  of  the  University,  Philadelphia. 
For  Accotmt  of  the  Buildings  and  Grounds  see  3d  Cover  Page. 
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Offers  Courses  in 

Political  Economy,  Finance,  Banking,  Accounting,  Business 

Law  and  Practice,  American  and  European  History, 

Statistics,    Constitutional    Law,    Politics. 


These  courses  are  combined  into  a  two-year  curriculum,  covering 
the  Junior  and  Senior  years  in  College,  for  the  completion  of  which, 
by  properly  qualified  students,  the  bachelor's  degree  is  given. 

Young  men  looking  forward  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  to  Teaching 
History  and  Economics,  to  Journalism,  to  a  Business  Career  (whether 
in  Banking,  Insurance \  Merchandise  or  Railroading),  will  find  this 
curriculum  a  valuable  element  in  their  preparatory  training. 

Sophomores  who  have  pursued  to  the  close  of  their  second  year 
Mathematics  and  the  Classics  or  Sciences,  will  find  in  the  Wharton 
School  course  a  desirable  continuation  of  the  liberal  course  of  study. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  Sophomore  year  in  any  American 
college  whose  courses  may  be  regarded  by  the  faculty  as  equivalent  to 
those  in  the  lower  years  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
admitted,  without  examination,  to  the  Junior  Class  of  the  Wharton 
School,  and  graduated  with  the  bachelor's  degree  at  the  end  of  two 
years'  successful  study. 


UNIVERSITY  OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 


PROVOST,  DEAN  OF  THE  COI,I<EGE, 

DR.  WILUAM  PEPPER.  DR.    HORACE  JAYNE. 


Edmund  J.  James,  Professor  of  Public  Finance  and  Administration. 
Studied  at  the  Northwestern  University,  Harvard  University  and 
Halle;  Ph.D.,  Halle,  1877;  taught  in  Public  Schools,  1878-1882  ; 
Professor  of  Public  Finance  and  Administration  in  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Economy,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1883. 

John  Bach  McMaster,  Professor  of  American  History.  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  1872  ;  Instructor  in  Princeton,  1877-1883  ; 
Professor  of  American  History  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Economy,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1883. 

George  Stuart  Fui<i<ERTON,  Professor  of  Philosophy.  A.  B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1879  ;  M.  A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1882  ;  B,  D.,  Yale,  1883  ;  Ph.  D.  (Hon.),  Muhlenberg  College,  1892  ; 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1885. 

Simon  N.  Patten,  Professor  of  Political  Economy.  Ph.  D.,  Halle, 
1878 ;  Studied  law  at  Union  Law  School,  Chicago,  1879-80  ;  Prin- 
cipal of  Public  Schools,  1883-88  ;  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 18S8. 

Edward  Potts  Cheyney,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.  A.  B., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1883  ;  Wharton  School,  B.  F.,  1883-4, 
A.  M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1886;  Instructor  in  History  in 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1884-89 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory, 1890. 

Roland  P.  Fai,kner,  Associate  Professor  of  Statistics.  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  1883,  A.  B.  ;  Wharton  School,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  B.,  1885  ;  Halle,  Ph.  D.,  1888  ;  Associate 
Professor  of  Statistics  in  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1891. 
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Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  Professor  of  American  Constitutional 
History.  1880-83,  Syracuse  University,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.;  1884,  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  Brie,  Pa.;  1885-88,  Fellow  in  History  and  Politics, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  1889-91,  Lecturer  in  American  History, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  1886-91,  Professor  of  History  and  Social 
Science,  Central  Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia ;  1891, 
Professor  American  Constitutional  History,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

James  Harvey  Robinson,  Associate  Professor  of  European  History. 
A.  B.,  Harvard,  1887,  A.M.,  1888;  Ph.  D.,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1890; 
Lecturer  on  European  History,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1891-92. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  Instructor  of  Political  Science  in  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Economy.  B.  S. ,  Northwestern  University, 
1889  ;  Studied  at  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Vienna  and  Berlin  and 
at  Halle;  Ph.D.,  Halle,  1892. 

Joseph  Adna  Hiu,,  Lecturer  on  Finance  in  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Economy.  A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1885;  A.  M., 
Harvard  University,  1887;  Ph.  D.,  Halle,  1892. 

Joseph  French  Johnson,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Practice 
in  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy.  Studied  at  North- 
western University,  Harvard  University  and  Halle,  Germany  ;  A.  B., 
Harvard,  1878 ;  Taught  Latin  and  Greek  at  Harvard  School,  in 
Chicago,  1878-80  ;  Spent  1881  traveling  in  Europe  ;  New  England 
Editor  Springfield  Republican,  1882-84  5  Manager  Investors'  Agency, 
1885-87;  Financial  Editor  Chicago  Tribune,  1887-90;  1890-92,  Editor 
of  Spokane  Spokesman. 

ALBERT  S.  Boli.es,  Lecturer  on  Banking  in  Wharton  School  01 
Finance  and  Economy.  Studied  at  Albany  Law  School ;  Admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1865  ;  Judge  of  Probate  in  Fourth  District  of  Norwich, 
1869;  Member  of  Connecticut  State  Legislature,  1872;  Editor  of 
Norwich  Daily  Bulletin,  1872  ;  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  in 
Boston  University,  1873-74  ;  Editor  of  Banker's  Magazine  ;  Ph.  D., 
Middlebury  College,  1882  ;  Professor  of  Mercantile  Law  and  Prac- 
tice, Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  1 883-1 887  ;  Chief 
of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania  since  1S87. 
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An  understanding  of  the  practical  affairs  in  which  all  men  are 
interested  is  essential  to  a  liberal  edncation.  The  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Economy,  which  is  fonnded  upon  that  idea,  supplements 
scholastic  training  in  the  modern  and  ancient  languages,  in  mathe- 
matics and  in  the  natural  sciences,  with  a  thorough  training  in  Eco- 
nomics, Politics  and  History,  having  special  and  constant  reference  to 
the  application  of  their  principles  and  data  to  current  issues  and 
problems. 

Two  distinct  and  desirable  purposes,  therefore,  are  accom- 
plished by  the  Wharton  School : 

1.  While  supplying  a  liberal  education  it  furnishes  a  training  that 
makes  intelligible  the  events  of  the  world  of  business  and  politics, 
both  past  and  present. 

2.  It  affords  a  training,   at  once  practical  and  liberal,  which  has  a 
*  direct  relation  to  several  special  vocations  of  life. 

Its  course  has  a  professional  value  for  youth  who  choose  one  of 
the  following  careers : 

A.  Political  Life  and  the  Civil  Service. 

B.  Teaching  of  Economics  and  Politics. 

C.  Law,  for  the  study  and  practice  of  which  a  valuable  preparation 

is  afforded. 

D.  Business,  whether  merchandising,  railroading,  insurance,  bank- 

ing or  manufacturing. 

E.  Journalism,  for  which  the  student  is  equipped  with  indispens- 

able information  and  prepared  by  special  training. 


WHARTON  SCHOOL  OF  FINANCE  AND 
ECONOMY. 

(Founded  by  Joseph  Wharton,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.) 


The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  was  estab- 
lished in  1 88 1,  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  afford 
a  training  for  citizenship  and  for  various  practical  careers, 
toward  which  no  existing  college  course  directly  led. 

The  founder  of  the  school,  Joseph  Wharton,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  had  been  long  convinced  that  the  existing 
courses  of  college  instruction  are  organized  and  adminis- 
tered too  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  students  preparing 
for  the  learned  professions,  to  serve  efficiently  the  wants  and 
needs  of  the  future  man  of  affairs ;  while  the  so-called  com- 
mercial colleges — excellent  as  many  of  them  are — train  only 
subordinate  employes,  such  as  stenographers,  clerks,  etc. 
It  was  his  wish  to  provide  a  course  especially  adapted  for 
the  youth  who  was  looking  forward  to  a  directive  position 
in  business  life,  whether  as  enterpriser  on  his  own  account 
or  as  manager  for  others — a  curriculum  adapted  for  the 
future  leaders  in  industry  and  business.  It  was,  moreover, 
his  belief  that  every  business  man  should  prepare  himself  to 
take  his  part  in  the  great  political  and  social  movements  of 
the  time — should  assume  and  perform  the  duties  of  American 
citizenship  in  the  broadest  sense ;  and  that  to  do  this 
efficiently  it  was  desirable — indeed,  necessary — that  he 
should  prepare  himself  for  it  by  systematic  and  conscientious 
study. 
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The  Wharton  School  was,  therefore,  established  in  order 
to  provide  an  adequate  education  in  the  principles  under- 
lying successful  civil  government  and  a  training  suitable  to 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  management 
of  property  or  business  enterprises.  The  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, as  indicated  in  the  deed  of  gift,  were  to  be  drawn  from 
the  great  field  of  practical  and  public  affairs.  The  leading 
branches  of  industry — Merchandising,  Transportation,  In- 
surance, Banking,  Manufacturing  and  Agriculture — were  to 
be  studied  and  investigated  as  thoroughly  and  carefully  in 
this  course  as  History,  Literature,  Philology,  Chemistry, 
Physics  or  Biology  in  other  courses.  Human  society,  more- 
over, in  all  its  various  aspects,  was  to  be  a  prominent  subject 
of  consideration,  including  all  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment, national,  state  and  local,  in  their  history  and  present 
state  ;  while  the  practical  demands  of  daily  business  life 
were  not  to  be  neglected. 

A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

It  was  also  made  a  condition  that  while  the  subject-matter 
of  instruction  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  great  field  of  business 
and  public  life,  yet  the  spirit  of  this  instruction  should  be 
broad  and  liberal.  In  a  wTord,  the  phenomena  of  the  indus- 
trial, social  and  political  world  were  to  be  so  treated  that  the 
course  of  study  embracing  them  should  be  pre-eminently  a 
liberal  one,  preparing  the  student  who  pursues  it  at  once  to 
be  a  wise  and  patriotic  citizen  and  a  broad  and  liberal-minded 
man  of  affairs. 

In  elaborating  a  curriculum  which  should  serve  this  double 
purpose  of  training  for  citizenship  and  for  practical  business 
life,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  scientific  basis  of  such  a 
course  of  study  was  to  be  sought  in  politics  and  economics. 
And  thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Economy  is  not  only  a  centre  for  instruction  in 
practical  affairs,  such  as  banking,  insurance,  railroading  and 


merchandising,  but  also  a  centre  for  the  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  political  and  social  sciences  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  that  term.  It  has  become,  in  a  sense,  the  Faculty  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  for  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  incorporated  into  its 
curriculum  :  Theory  and  Practice  of  Accounting  ;  Mercan- 
tile Law  and  Practice  ;  Political  Economy  ;  Finance  ;  Statis- 
tics ;  Political  Science ;  American  and  European  History  ; 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Foreign  Countries, 
including  an  examination  of  the  Federal,  State  and  Local 
Government  and  their  counterparts  in  other  countries ; 
History  of  the  great  branches  of  Industry,  including  Banking 
— to  which  especial  attention  is  given — Transportation, 
Merchandising  and  Manufacturing. 

Among  the  special  topics  included  under  these  subjects 
may  be  enumerated  the  following  questions  of  public 
interest  : 

Money  and  Currency  (including  silver,  national  bank 
system,  paper  issues,  monometallism,  bimetallism,  etc.)  ; 
Tariff  (including  an  examination  of  tariffs  for  protection, 
for  revenue  only,  free  trade,  administration  of  the  customs, 
ad  valorem  and  specific  duties)  ;  Labor  (including  trades 
unions,  strikes,  lockouts,  wages)  ;  Taxation  (single  tax, 
land  tax,  corporation  taxes,  excise,  taxes  on  income,  inherit- 
ance, property)  ;  Civil  Service  (organization  of  public 
service  in  nation,  state  and  city,  civil  service  examinations, 
removal  from  office,  pensions)  ;  Electoral  Laws  (ballot 
reform,  means  of  preventing  purchase  of  votes,  gerrymander- 
ing, intimidation,  educational  qualifications) ;  Municipal 
Government  (organization  of  cities,  regulation  and  owner- 
ship of  public  works,  gas,  water,  street  cars,  constitution  of 
councils,  concentration  of  authority)  ;  Railroads,  Economic 
and  Social  Aspects  (competition,  combination,  relation  to 
canals,    public   regulation) ;    Criminal    Classes   (prisons, 
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reformatory  schools,  punishments,  convict  labor)  ;  Charity 
Questions  (support  of  the  poor — indoor  and  outdoor  relief — 
hospitals)  ;  Education  (State  vs.  private  schools,  colleges 
and  universities,  high  schools  and  academies). 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  account  that  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  Wharton  School  contains  elements  of  special 
interest  to  the  future  business  man  who  desires  a  course  at 
once  liberal  and  practical.  It  is  of  value  also  to  the  youth 
who  wishes  to  prepare  himself  for  the  public  service,  for  the 
law,  for  journalism  or  for  teaching  economics  and  politics  in 
our  schools  and  colleges. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 
The  positions  in  the  public  service  of  nation,  state  and 
city  requiring  general  education  and  special  training  for  the 
proper  performance  of  their  duties  are  rapidly  increasing. 
The  various  bureaus  of  statistics,  the  tax  commissions,  the 
legislative  committees  in  their  investigations,  find  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  properly  qualified  persons  to  do  their 
expert  work  for  them.  It  is  the  testimony  of  nearly  all  men 
in  directive  positions  in  the  Government  service  that  .they 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  competent  assistants. 
The  positions  in  our  public  offices  are  filled  by  the  appointees 
of  politicians  largely  because  specialty  trained  candidates 
cannot  be  found,  and  in  the  absence  of  special  training  one 
applicant  seems  about  as  well  qualified  as  another,  and  one 
system  of  appointment  is  not  so  evidently  better  than  another 
as  to  compel  its  use.  As  soon  as  there  are  properly  qualified 
candidates  with  special  training,  public  sentiment  will  de- 
mand that  they  have  the  preference  in  all  appointments. 
The  curriculum  of  the  Wharton  School  has  a  special  relation 
to  the  wants  of  young  men  looking  forward  to  such  careers. 

LAW 

The  successful  lawyer  of  to-day  is  necessarily  almost  as 
much  a  man  of  affairs  as  he  is  a  legal   scholar,  and  the 
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curriculum  of  the  Wharton  School  is  well  adapted  to  form 
either  a  preliminary  preparation  or  a  supplementary  course  to 
that  of  the  study  of  the  law.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  it  been  necessary  for  the  lawyer  to  be  more  fully 
and  thoroughly  trained  than  at  present.  Upon  lawyers  as  a 
class  rests  a  great  responsibility  for  the  character  of  our  legis- 
lation and  administration.  They  are  selected  to-day,  as  never 
before,  for  prominent  positions  in  the  business  world,  mana- 
gers of  railroads,  banks,  investment  companies,  insurance 
companies,  and  even  manufacturing  and  mining  companies. 
In  all  these  positions  there  is  great  need  of  business  knowledge 
and  of  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  our  industrial  and 
social  life,  and  with  the  inter-relations  of  various  branches 
of  business.  The  lawyer  of  to-day,  then,  should  have  in  his 
course  of  preparation  for  the  law  not  merely  a  liberal  literary 
training,  not  merely  the  study  of  legal  facts  and  principles, 
but  also  an  extensive  course  in  the  history,  principles  and 
practice  of  our  business  and  industrial  system.  This  latter 
element  the  Wharton  School  curriculum  furnishes. 

JOURNALISM 

The  youth  who  wishes  to  take  up  the  career  of  a  journal- 
ist needs  above  all  that  knowledge  of  American  and  foreign 
politics,  that  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  his  own  and 
other  countries,  that  comprehension  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  great  economic,  social  and  political  questions  of  the 
time,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Wharton  School  curriculum 
to  furnish.  The  journalist  should  be  fully  acquainted  with 
all  the  various  forces  at  work  in  contemporary  society, 
whether  in  the  State,  in  business,  in  the  church,  or  in  private 
life  ;  for  he  is  called  upon  not  merely  to  record  current  events 
in  all  these  fields,  but  also  to  discuss  them,  and  bring  them 
into  relation  with  events  which  have  preceded  them,  and 
with  tendencies  wThich  are  working  toward  the  future.  To 
do  this  successfully  the  journalist   needs  the   fullest  and 
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completest  knowledge  of  current  affairs  in  their  origin,  their 
present  state,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  their  effect  upon  the 
future.  The  courses  in  the  Wharton  School  deal  especially 
with  these  subjects. 

TEACHING 

The  teacher  who  would  rise  high  in  the  ranks  of  his  pro- 
fession to-day  and  exercise  a  wide  influence  for  good  on  the 
educational  policy  of  the  country  needs  to  know  thoroughly 
the  various  movements  in  the  social,  political  and  economic 
world  ;  he  needs  to  understand  the  structure  of  the  society 
in  which  he  must  do  his  work.  Education  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  departments  of  public 
administration,  and  no  one  can  do  the  most  efficient  work  in 
this  field  without  knowing  fully  its  relation  to  all  other 
branches  of  public  life.  A  knowledge  of  pedagogics  is  not 
by  any  means  the  only  requirement  nowadays  of  good 
educational  work  ;  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  be  able  to  see 
when  and  where  pedagogic  knowledge  can  be  most  advan- 
tageously applied.  The  latter  problem  is  essentially  an 
economic  and  social  one,  and  toward  the  equipment  for  its 
solution  the  Wharton  School  curriculum  contributes  directly 
and  efficiently.  Every  person,  therefore,  who  is  looking 
forward  to  directive  work  in  education — whether  as  principal 
or  superintendent  in  any  department  of  public  or  private 
school  work,  or  as  seminary  or  college  president — will  find 
something  to  aid  him  in  this  course. 

It  goes  without  the  saying  that  those  persons  who  are 
expecting  to  teach-  Economics,  or  History,  or  Civil  Govern- 
ment in  our  public  schools,  normal  schools,  or  colleges  will 
find  in  the  Wharton  School  a  course  which  will  form  a  most 
valuable  element  in  preparation  for  their  work,  containing, 
as  it  does,  not  only  the  theory  and  underlying  principles  of 
the  respective  subjects,  but  also  a  consideration  of  the  lead- 
ing applications  of  such  principles  in  practical  matters. 


THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS 

Many  thoughtful  people  are  turning  their  serious  attention 
to  the  social  problems  that  confront  our  modern  communities, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  what  they  can  in  assisting  to 
improve  the  condition  of  life  for  the  dependent  and  unfor- 
tunate classes  of  our  society.  The  college  student  who  looks 
forward  to  taking  an  active  part  in  this  work  which  appeals 
so  strongly  to  the  better  sides  of  his  nature  can  hardly  do 
better  than  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  study  of  these 
problems  by  taking  the  Wharton  School  curriculum. 

THE  PULPIT 

The  clergyman  of  to-day  is  almost  required  by  the  duties  of 
liis  position  to  discuss  the  questions  of  labor  and  capital,  pov- 
erty, crime,  civil  service  and  sociology  in  general.  He  needs, 
therefore,  in  his  preliminary  training  for  the  church  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  scientific  aspect 
of  all  these  questions.  In  addition  to  the  literary  and  philo- 
logical training  of  the  course  in  liberal  arts,  and  the  theolog- 
ical training  of  the  seminary,  he  should  take,  if  possible, 
a  course  in  a  School  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

COURSE  PREPARATORY  TO  POLITICAL  LIFE. 

Professor  Wolf,  of  the  University  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland, 
said  recently,  in  a  paper  on  Political  Education,  that  in  a  re- 
public every  citizen  should  aim  to  prepare  himself  properly 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  government.  In  some  capacity 
or  other,  every  American  citizen  is  likely  to  be  summoned  to 
participate  in  governmental  affairs — either  as  school  or  road 
trustee,  as  county  commissioner,  city  councilman,  legislator 
or  congressman.  In  many  cases  the  question  to  be  solved 
can  be  settled  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  practical 
experience,  calm  and  objective  thinking — in  a  word,  by  those 
qualities  which  taken  together   constitute   political  ability. 
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These  qualities  are  necessary  in  all  cases  ;  but  they  are  far 
from  being  sufficient.  To  grapple  with  the  various  problems 
of  our  modern  social  life,  not  only  is  natural  political  ability 
necessary,  but  political  education  and  training  also.  The 
ignorance  of  the  average  citizen  of  all  that  belongs  to  the 
scientific  side  of  political  and  social  questions  is  painful. 

The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  aims  to  give 
a  course  in  the  principles  underlying  successful  civil  govern- 
ment which  will  aid  the  citizen  in  performing  his  political 
duties,  the  legislator  in  framing  wise  laws,  and  the  public 
official  in  administering  the  government. 

STUDENTS  OF  OTHER  COLLEGES 

The  German  University  System  has  certain  advantages  over 
the  American.  Among  these  is  the  circumstance  that 
students  can  go  from  one  institution  to  another  with  the 
greatest  ease ;  since  each  University  accepts  the  students  of 
every  other  without  examination,  and  allows  him  to  go  on 
with  his  course  without  any  break  or  loss  of  time. 

Under  our  system,  a  student  who  wishes  to  go  from  one 
college  to  another  must  often  go  back  a  class  and  thus  lose 
a  year,  or  undergo  comparatively  useless  labor  in  cramming 
for  examination. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  now  admits  students  from 
other  colleges  who  are  in  good  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
Sophomore  year,  to  the  Junior  class,  if  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Faculty  the  courses  they  have  taken  are  equivalent  to 
those  which  are  given  in  the  lower  years  of  the  University, 
and  permits  them  to  take  their  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  same 
time  as  if  they  had  remained  at  their  first  college. 

This  system  is  of  advantage  from  many  points  of  view. 
It  enables  a  student,  for  example,  to  take  the  first  two  years 
of  his  course  in  a  college  near  home,  or  in  a  small  country 
college  where  he  can  get  his  elementary  training,  and  then 
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go  away  to  a  University  for  the  last  two  years,  thus  com- 
bining the  advantages  in  his  course  of  the  small  college  and 
the  great  city  University. 

It  gives,  moreover,  the  student  who  is  often  well  enough 
content  with  the  ordinary  college  course  for  the  first  two  years 
a  chance  to  get  something  different  and  more  satisfactory 
during  the  last  two  years. 

It  also  enables  the  student  who  wishes  to  specialize  some- 
what during  the  last  two  years  of  his  course  to  do  so  ;  for  if 
he  does  not  find  the  branches  he  wishes  at  the  college,  he  can 
go  to  a  place  where  he  can  find  them. 

Many  a  student  at  the  close  of  his  Sophomore  year  feels 
that  he  would  like  to  get  work  with  some  special  reference 
to  his  future  career,  and  under  a  system  like  this  it  is  made 
easy  for  him.* 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  are  admitted  to  the  Senior 
Class  in  the  Wharton  School,  and  after  one  year's  study  may 
receive  the  Bachelor's  degree. f  Thus  students  who  have 
completed  the  Sophomore  year  in  an  American  college  may 
enter  the  Junior  year  in  the  Wharton  School. 

Graduates  of  approved  High  Schools,  or  of  approved 
Private  Schools,  or  of  approved  Normal  Schools,  are 
admitted  to  the  Wharton  School  without  examination. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

There  are  many  graduates  of  the  best  class  of  Normal 
Schools  in  this  country  who  feel  the  necessity  of  further 
liberal  training  in  order  to  supplement  the  special  pro- 
fessional  course   of  the   Normal    School,    and   to   prepare 

*  This  subject  has  been  well  discussed   by  President  C.  K.  Adams  in  a  recent 
address  on  the  relation  of  the  small  college  to  the  University, 
f  See  page  19. 
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themselves  properly  for  the  widest  educational  usefulness. 
For  such  men  the  curriculum  of  the  Wharton  School  is 
specially  adapted. 

GRADUATE  WORK 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  offers  in  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy — the  graduate  faculty  of  the  University — an 
unusually  large  number  of  advanced  courses  in  Politics, 
Economics  and  Statistics,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.  M. 
and  Ph.  D.  For  full  account  of  these  courses,  together  with 
statement  of  conditions  on  which  the  advanced  degrees 
are  granted,  consult  the  Circular  of  Information  relating  to 
Instruction  in  Politics,  Economics  a?id  Statistics. 

LIBRARY 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  world  in  all  that  pertains  to  economics  and 
social  science.  The  new  building,  a  cut  of  which  appears 
on  the  second  page  of  this  pamphlet,  is  unusually  convenient 
and  ample  for  even  the  unexpectedly  rapid  growth  of  our 
collections.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  library  struc- 
tures in  the  world,  and  has  just  been  finished  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $200,000. 

The  library  in  political  economy  includes  : 

1 .  The  famous  Col  well  Collection  of  some  7000  volumes, 
in  which  nearly  all  that  is  valuable  of  the  older  literature  in 
economics  and  social  science  is  to  be  found. 

2.  The  Carey  Collection,  the  former  library  of  the  distin- 
guished American  economist  Henry  Carey.  It  is  especially 
rich  in  statistics.  It  includes  the  McCalmont  Collection  of 
Pamphlets  presented  to  Mr.  Carey  by  a  London  merchant. 
It  consists  of  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  on  economic  and 
financial  topics  from  the  year  1692  down  to  1850,  bound  up 
by  years  and  furnishing  most  valuable  material  for  the 
student  of  economics. 
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3.  The  Joseph  Wharton  Collection. 

There  are  besides  a  number  of  valuable  collections  which, 
taken  together  with  those  above  described,  make  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
world  along  those  lines. 

The  Collection  of  Works  on  American  History  is  also 
unusually  large  and  complete.  It  includes  among  other 
things  a  unique  collection  of  Laws  of  the  American  States 
from  the  English  times  down  to  the  present,  and  a  set  of 
Government  Documents — Federal,  State  and  Local,  includ- 
ing City  Ordinances,  etc.,  which  is  without  a  rival  in  the 
country. 

Counting  all  the  works  on  the  above  subjects,  there  are 
over  25,000  volumes  in  the  University  Library. 

Besides  the  above,  students  of  the  Wharton  School  have 
access  to  the  Library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
to  the  Philadelphia  Library,  to  the  Mercantile  Library,  and 
to  other  smaller  libraries  in  the  city,  aggregating  probably 
over  750,000  volumes. 

READING  ROOM 

The  University  maintains  a  Reading  Room  with  all  the 
leading  periodicals  of  the  following  countries  :  United  States, 
England,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium 
and  Italy. 

CURRICULUM 

PUBUC   I,AW   AND   POLITICS 

Professor  JAMBS  and  Dr.  ADAMS  :— 

1.  Constitution  of  the  United  States. — A  study  of  the  text 
of  the  Constitution,  using  as  a  text-book  Cooley's  Elements  of 
Constitutional  Law.  Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Wharton 
School.    Two  hours.   {First  Term.)    Thursday  and  Friday,  at  12. 
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3.  History  and  Theory  of  the  State.— A  study  of  the  elements 
of  Political  Science,  as  presented  in  such  works  as  that  of  Crane 
and  Moses,  on  Comparative  Politics.  Prescribed  for  Juniors  in 
the  Wharton  School.     Two  hours. 

4.  Constitutions  of  Leading  Foreign  Countries.— A  study  of 
the  text  of  the  German  Federal  Constitution  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  United  States  and  Switzerland.  Prescribed  for  Juniors 
in  the  Wharton  School.     One  hour.     [Second  Term.) 

5.  Public  Administration  in  the  United  States.— A  study  of 
Federal,  State,  and  Local  Administration  in  the  United  States. 
Prescribed  for  Seniors  in  the  Wharton  School.  Two  hours.  {First 
Term.)     Wednesday  and  Thursday,  at  11. 

6.  Pubuc  Administration  in  Leading  Foreign  Countries. — A 
study  of  the  characteristic  features  of  governmental  administra- 
tion in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Prescribed  for  Seniors 
in  the  Wharton  School.    Two  hours.     (Second  Term.) 

Course  6  is  not  offered  in  1892-93. 

7.  Essay  Course  in  Municipal  Administration. — An  examina- 
tion into  details  of  municipal  administration  of  leading  American 
cities,  especially  Philadelphia.  Two  hours.  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  at  11. 

AMERICAN   HISTORY   AND  GOVERNMENT 

Professor  McMASTER  :— 

1.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  (1765-1892). — These 
lectures  are  delivered  twice  each  week  to  the  Junior  Class.  An 
outline  prepared  for  this  class  is  used ;  a  supplementary  course 
of  reading,  with  synopsis  of  the  books  read,  is  prescribed  ;  maps 
and  diagrams  are  required,  and  a  certain  number  of  carefully 
written  essays  assigned  as  the  work  of  the  students.  Course 
1  is  prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Wharton  School,  and  is 
elective  for  Juniors  in  Arts.  Two  hours.  Monday,  at  ji  ;  Tues- 
day, at  12. 

2.  Economic  and  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. — 
A  short  course  of  lectures  delivered  twice  each  week  to  the  Senior 
Class.  A  printed  outline  is  used  ;  a  course  of  reading  is  required, 
and  from  time  to  time  an  essay.  Prescribed  for  Seniors  in  the 
School  of  American  History  and  Institutions,  and  in  the  Wharton 
School.    Two  hours.    Monday,  at  12  ;   Tuesday,  at  11. 
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3-  American  State  Papers  (Half  Course). — A  short  course  of 
lectures  on  six  great  State  papers  :  i. — The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 2. — The  Articles  of  Confederation.  3. — The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  4. — The  Ordinance  of  1787.  5. — The 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions.  6. — The  Proclamation  to 
the  Nullifiers.  7. — The  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Prescribed 
for  Seniors  in  the  School  of  American  History  and  Institutions, 
and  in  the  Wharton  School.     Two  hours. 

4.  Veto  Messages  (Half  Course).  —A  short  course  of  lectures  on 
important  vetoes.  Prescribed  for  Seniors  in  School  of  American 
History  and  Institutions,  and  in  the  Wharton  School.    Two  hours. 

*     (See  note  under  Course  6.) 

5.  American  PouTicai,  Orations.— A  course  of  required  reading 
for  Juniors  in  the  School  of  American  History  and  Institutions, 
and  in  the  Wharton  School. 

-6.  Pouticai,  History  of  the  United  States  since  the  Civii, 
War. — Accompanied  by  required  papers.  Required  reading  re- 
views, the  legislative  action  of  Congress  since  1861.  Prescribed 
for  Seniors  in  the  School  of  American  History  and  Institutions, 
and  in  the  Wharton  School.     Two  hours. 

Course  6  alternates  with  Half  Courses  3  and  4.    During  1892-93  Course  6  is 
given,  and  Half  Courses  3  and  4  are  omitted. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL   SCIENCE 

Professor  PATTEN  :— 
1.    Pouticai,  Economy.— Walker's  Political  Economy,  and  Adam 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. — Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Whar- 
ton School.     Three  hours.     Wednesday,  at  10 ;    Thursday,  at  11 ; 
Friday,  at  12. 

5.  Pouticai,  Economy. — Mill's  Political  Economy.  Prescribed  for 
Seniors  in  the  Wharton  School.  Three  hours.  (First  Term.) 
Monday,  at  10  ;  Thursday  and  Friday,  at  12. 

6.  Pouticai,  Economy. — Ingram's  History  of  Political  Economy. 
Prescribed  for  Seniors  in  the  Wharton  School.  Three  hours. 
(Second  Term.)    Monday,  at  10 ;   Thursday  and  Friday \  at  12. 

Associate  Professor  JOHNSON  :-— 
(a)  Current  Economic  Topics.     Two  hours. 
Professor  JAMES  :— 

8.  History  and  Theories  of  Taxation. — Adam  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations.  Prescribed  for  Seniors  in  the  Wharton  School.  One 
hour.     Wednesday t  at  12. 
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9-  City  Government. — Report  on  the  Municipal  Government  of 
New  York  Commission.  Report  on  Municipal  Government  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Commission.  Lectures  on  Municipal  Govern- 
ment, and  Kssays  on  the  Administrative  Departments  of  leading 
cities,  especially  Philadelphia.     One  hour.     Thursday,  at  12. 

11.  Constitutional  Law. — Study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  using  Pomeroy's  Treatise  as  a  text-book.  Two  hours. 
Tuesday y  at  12  ;  Friday \  at  12. 

Dr,  ADAMS  :— 

8.  Study  of  Municipal  Problems.— Wharton  School  City  Coun- 
cils. Committee  Work  on  Gas,  Water,  Railroads,  Education,  Tax 
Rate,  Finance,  Rapid  Transit,  etc.     One  hour. 

10.  Public  Lectures. — By  well-known  men,  on  practical  subjects, 
dealing  especially  with  Municipal  Administration. 

BUSINESS    LAW    AND    PRACTICE 

Associate  Professor  JOHNSON  : — 

2.  Mercantile  Law. — Parsons'  Laivs  of  Business.  Prescribed  for 
Seniors  in  the  Wharton  School.     Two  hours.     {First   Term.) 

3.  Mercantile  Practice. — Lectures.  Prescribed  for  Seniors  in 
the  Wharton  School.     Two  hours.     (Second  Term.) 

Mr.  WARRINGTON:— 
I.    Methods  of  Accounting. — Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Whar- 
ton School.     Two  hours. 
Associate  Professor  FALKNKR  : — 
1 .   Statistics  ( Two  hours  per  week  throughout  half  the  Senior  year) . 

Lectures  upon  the  main  results  of  statistical  research,  with  reports 
from  students  upon  topics  which  relate  to  the  literature  of  statistics 
and  leading  results  of  statistics,  with  especial  reference  to  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  United  States.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to 
familiarize  the  methods  and  tools  of  statistical  work  and  the  sources 
of  reliable  information. 

The  courses  on  statistics  given  by  Dr.  Falkner  were  interrupted  by 
leave  of  absence,  granted  after  the  year  began.     They  will  be  given  in 
1893-94. 
Dr.  HILL:— 

9.  Finance. — Ten  lectures  on  the  Income  Tax.  One  hour.  [First 
Term.) 
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2.  Currency  and  Banking.—  Jevons'  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of 
Exchange.     Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Wharton  School.     Two 
hours.     Wednesday,  at  10. 
Dr.  ADAMS:— 

7.  Finance. — Bastable's  work  on  Public  Finance,  supplemented  by 
lectures.  Prescribed  for  Seniors  in  the  Wharton  School.  Two 
hours.     Thursday,  at  11,  and  at  other  hours  to  be  assigned. 

10.  Library  Work. — Topical  work  to  acquaint  students  with  the  use 
of  reference  books.     One  hour.     Monday,  at  12. 

Mr.  CHANDLER  :— 

11.  Lectures  on  Finance. — The  Money  Market,  Bonds,  Mortgages, 
Investments,  Panics,  Corporations,  etc.  One  hour.  {First  Term.) 
Monday,  at  9. 

Dr.  BOLLES:— 

12.  Lectures  on  Finance.— Banks  of  the  United  States.  Pre- 
scribed for  Juniors  in  the  Wharton  School.  One  hour.  [Second 
Term.)    Monday,  at  9. 

Associate  Professor  ROBINSON  :— 

7.  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation. — The  beginnings  of  the 
modern  spirit  will  be  traced  in  Italy  and  Germany,  illustrated  by 
the  progress  of  Literature  and  Art  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  The  history  of  the  Papacy  from  the  opening  of 
the  Conciliar  period  will  serve  at  once  to  indicate  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  progress  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
history  of  the  period  of  Charles  V.,  and  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
will  occupy  the  Second  Term.  Prescribed  for  Seniors  in  the 
Wharton  School.  Two  hours.  {Both  Terms.)  Monday  and 
Friday,  at  11. 

Professor  THORPE  :— 

10.  Constitution Ai,  History. — The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  origin,  formation,  interpretation  and  administration.  Pre- 
scribed for  Seniors  in  the  School  of  American  History  and  Insti- 
tutions, and  in  the  Wharton  School.     Two  hours. 

EUROPEAN   HISTORY. 

Assistant  Professor  CHEYNEY  :— 
1.   English  History. — The  Tudor  and  Stuart  Periods,  1500-1700. 
The  various  threads  of  influence  that  brought  about  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England,  the  social  changes  that  reached  their  culmination 
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in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  religious  and  political  elements  in 
the  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  settlement 
reached  at  the  Revolution,  form  the  main  subjects  of  this  course. 
Gardiner's  Student's  History  of  England,  Vol.  II.,  is  used  as 
a  text-book,  with  prepared  papers  and  required  readings. 
Prescribed  for  Freshmen  in  Arts.  Two  hours.  {First  Term.) 
Monday \  at  g  ;  Thursday,  at  12. 

2.  English  History. — The  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of 
England  since  1792.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  aristo- 
cratic organization  of  the  English  government  and  society  at  the 
close  of  last  century,  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
influence  of  liberal  ideas,  and  the  growth  of  democracy.  A  series 
of  lectures  on  the  relations  of  England  and  Ireland  will  also  be 
given.  Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Wharton  School.  Three 
hours.     {Second  Term.)    Monday,  at  g ;   Thursday,  at  12. 

3.  Modern  Economic  History. — Including  (1)  a  comparative 
study  of  the  changes  in  land-holding  in  the  principal  European 
countries  during  the  last  150  years;  (2)  a  study  of  the  development 
of  English  society  as  based  on  industrial  conditions,  the  guild 
system,  the  industrial  revolution,  and  recent  economic  institu- 
tions ;  and  (3)  an  account  of  the  principal  modern  socialistic 
proposals  and  experiments.  Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Whar- 
ton School.  Three  hours.  {First  Term.)  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  at  11. 

Professor  FULLERTON  :— 

1.  Logic. — Lectures  and  recitations  covering  in  outline  the  Inductive 
and  Deductive  Logic.  Jevons'  Lessons  in  Logic  is  the  text-book 
used.  This  course  is  prescribed  for  Juniors  in  Arts,  and  in  the 
Wharton  School,  and  is  elective  for  Juniors  in  Science,  excepting 
those  in  Chemistry.  Two  hours.  {First  Term.)  Tuesday,  at  11; 
Friday,  at  10. 

2.  Ethics. — Lectures  and  recitations.  The  course  is  critical  and 
constructive  ;  and  students  intending  to  take  it  are  advised  to  take 
Course  6  in  the  preceding  term.  It  is  prescribed  for  Juniors  in 
Arts,  and  in  the  Wharton  School,  and  is  elective  for  Juniors  in 
Science,  excepting  those  in  Chemistry.  Two  hours.  {Second 
Term.)     Tuesday,  at  11 ;  Friday t  at  /o. 

COST  OF  TUITION 
The  annual  fee  for  tuition  is  $160. 
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COST  OF  BOARD  AND  LODGING 
Board  and  lodging  can  be  had  in  private  families   near 
the  University  for  $4.50  and  upwards  per  week.     The  total 
cost  of  a  year's  residence  runs  from  $350  to  $500. 

COST  OF  BOOKS 

The  books  which  the  student  should  purchase  for  effective 
work  cost  from  $10  to  $15  per  year. 

LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL 

The  University  Buildings  are  situated  in  West  Philadel- 
phia— one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  healthful  portions 
of  the  city.  The  University  grounds  comprise  some  forty 
acres,  and  constitute  a  park  which  is  not  without  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  health  of  the  locality. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES 

All  the  large  religious  denominations  have  commodious 
churches  near  the  University  Buildings,  including  Baptist, 
Catholic,  Friends,  Lutheran,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian and  others. 

The  students  have  a  Church  Club  and  an  active  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Chapel  services,  conducted 
by  college  officers,  are  held  daily,  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  and  are  open  to  all  students. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  STUDENTS 

Many  special  privileges  are  extended  to  students  in  the 
way  of  admission  tickets  to  collections,  libraries  and  lecture 
courses  in  the  city. 

GYMNASIUM  AND  ATHLETIC  GROUNDS 

A  gymnasium  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  improved 
apparatus  is  open  to  all  students. 
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A  large  space — about  four  acres — has  been  set  apart  as  atr 
athletic  ground  for  the  use  of  students.  It  contains  base-ball, 
foot-ball  and  tennis  grounds,  and  a  track  for  exercise  in 
running. 

The  river  offers  good  opportunities  for  boating. 

LENGTH  OF  TERM 
The  college  year  opens  October  ist,  and  extends  to  the 
middle  of  June,  with  vacations  of  ten  days  at  Christmas 
time,  one  day  on  Washington's  -birthday  and  five  da}^s  at 
Easter.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  :  the  first  closing 
January  31  and  the  second  beginning  February  1. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  Fellowships,  of  the  annual  value  of 
$150  each,  have  been  established,  and  are  open  to  graduates 
of  any  reputable  American  College. 

A  few  scholarships  of  similar  value  for  undergraduate 
work  are  granted  each  year. 

An  earnest  effort  is  made  to  interest  the  students  so 
thoroughly  in  their  work  that  they  will  feel  no  inclination 
to  enter  into  the  dissipations  so  common  to  student  life  in 
many  institutions.  An  amount  of  work  is,  moreover,  re- 
quired of  them,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  students  to 
do  it  satisfactorily  and  devote  much  time  to  questionable 
amusements. 

Parents  are  requested  to  confer  with  the  Dean  as  to  the 
work  and  conduct  of  their  sons.  A  report  of  progress  in 
study  and  of  conduct  is  sent  regularly  to  parents  and 
guardians. 

For  further  information  address 

Dr.  Horace  Jayne,  Dean  of  the  College, 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE 


University  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  site  of  the  University  Buildings  is  one  of  the  most 
favorable  in  the  country  for  a  great  institution  of  learning. 
The  grounds  embrace  over  forty  acres  in  a  beautiful  part  of 
the  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  a  short  distance 
from  the  river.  All  departments  of  the  University  are  situ- 
ated here  except  the  Law  School,  which  has  rooms  in  the 
Girard  Building,  near  the  Courts  and  Law  Offices. 

The  University  Buildings  are  numerous  and  commodious. 
The  Library  Building  is  represented  in  the  cut  in  this  pam- 
phlet. There  are  the  College  Hall,  Medical  Hall,  Dental 
Hall,  Hospital,  Nurses'  Training  School,  Mortuary  Room 
and  Chapel,  Veterinary  Hall,  Veterinary  Hospital,  Bio- 
logical Laboratory,  Anatomical  Laboratory,  Laboratory  of 
Hygiene  and  the  two  buildings  for  the  Woman's  College. 
All  these  buildings  are  completed  and  in  use  for  their 
respective  purposes. 

Just  outside  the  grounds  stands  the  attractive  Chapter 
House  of  the  Psi  U's — one  of  the  College  Fraternities.  ? 

There  are  ample  facilities  for  obtaining  board  and  lodging 
near  the  University,  in  one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of  the  city. 


PUBLICATIONS 


University  of  Pennsylvania 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  PUBLIC  LAW  SERIES 


EDMUND  J.  JAMES,  Ph.  D.,  Editor 


"VOX..   I. 


No.  i.  Wharton  School  Annals. 

No.  2.  Anti-Rent  Agitation  in  New  York 

No.  3.  Ground-rents  in  Philadelphia. 

No.  4.  Consumption  of  Wealth. 

No.  5.  Prison  Statistics. 

No.  6.  Principles  of  Taxation. 

No.  7.  Constitution  of  Germany. 

No.  8.  Constitution  of  Switzerland. 

VOL. 
No.  9.  Our  Sheep  and  the  Tariff. 


II. 


VOL.    XXI. 

No.  10.  The  German  Bundesrath. 
No.  11.  The  Theory  of  Dynamic  Economics. 
Nos.  2-11  in  one  order,  $4.50. 


prick 

Out  of  print. 

E.  P.  Clteyney.  .50 

Allinson  and  Penrose .  .25 

Simon  N.  Patten.  .50 

Roland  P.  Falkner.  .25 

Simon  N.  Patten.  .50 

Edmund  J.  James.  .50 

Edmund  J.  James.  .50 


JVm.  Draper  Lewis. 
In  paper,  $1.25  ;  cloth,  $2.00 

James  //.  Robinson.     .75 
Simon  N.  Patten.  1.00 


WHARTON   SCHOOL  STUDIES   IN    POLITICS  AND   ECONOMICS. 

This  series  will  consist  of  monographs  by  the  students  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Economy. 

Number  1  is  entitled  :  The  Rkcent  Development  of  American  Industries. 
By  The  Class  of  'qi.     Price,  50  cents ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

Number  2.  In  the  press.  City  Government  of  Philadelphia.  By  The  Class  of'gj. 

Note.— For  a  fuller  discussion  of  topics  connected  with  the  Wharton  School  see 

1.  Journalists  Born  or  Made.  By  Mr.  E.  M.  Camp.  Publications  of  Social 
Science  Associations. 

2.  A  School  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  By  E.  J.  James.  Ethical  Record 
1890. 

3.  The  Study  of  Politics  and  Business  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  1889. 

4.  Is  a  College  Education  Advantageous  to  a  Business  Man?  By  Joseph 
Wharton,  Philadelphia,  1890. 

5.  Schools  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  By  E.  J.  James.  Publications, 
of  Philadelphia  Social  Science  Association,  Philadelphia,  1886. 

6.  Education  of  Business  Men.  I.  An  address  before  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  at  Saratoga,  September  3,  1890. 

7.  Education  of  Business  Mbn.  II.  Containing  Proceedings  of  American  Bankers' 
Association  relative  to  founding  Schools  of  Finance  and  Economy,  together  with  extracts 
from  letters  of  leading  educators  as  to  the  wisdom  of  establishing  such  schools. 

8.  Education  of  Business  Men.  III.  An  address  before  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  September  7,  1892,  being  a  plea  for  the  establishment  of 
Commercial  High  Schools. 

Nos.  6,  7  and  8  may  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  by  addressing  American  Bankers' 
Association,  2  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 


Address,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy, 

University    of    Pennsylvania 

philadelphia,  pa. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1894-1895. 
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Monday, 
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,  Wednesday, 

.Dec. 

3, 

,  Monday, 

If2' 

Saturday, 
1895. 
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,  Wednesday, 
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,  Monday, 

22, 

Friday, 

V 

in, 

,  Thursday, 

^B ' 

16, 

Tuesday, 

^B 

26, 

Friday, 

June 

12, 

Wednesday, 

<  < 

13, 

Thursday, 

" 

17, 

Monday, 

<< 

17, 

Monday, 

Entrance  Examinations  begin  9  A.  M. 
Announcement  of  Results  of  Entrance  Exam- 
inations, 12  M. 
Session  begins  10  A.  M. 
Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  5  P.  M. 
Thanksgiving  Recess  ends  9  A.M. 
Christmas  Recess  begins  5  P.  M. 

Christmas  Recess  ends  9  A.  M. 

Second  Term  begins  9  A.  M. 

Washington's  Birthday :  Recess,  all  Depart- 
ments ;  University  Day,  at  the  University. 

Easter  Recess  begins  5  P.  M. 

Easter  Recess  ends  9  A.  M. 

Last  day  for  receipt  of  Theses  and  Prize  Essays. 

Announcement  of  Results  of  Examinations, 
9.30  A.  M. 

Commencement. 

Registration  of  all  Candidates  for  Admission, 
9  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

Entrance  Examinations  begin  1.30  P.  M. 


Summer  Vacation. 

23,  Monday,         Registration  of  all  Candidates  for  Admission, 
9  A.  M.  to  10  A.  M. 
Entrance  Examinations  begin  10  A.  M. 
First  Term  begins  10  A.  M.     Registration  of  all 

Students, 
[hanksgiving  Recess  begins  5  P.  M. 
giving  Recess  ends  9  A.  M. 


THE  COURSE  IN  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMY. 

(THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL  ) 

OFFICERS. 

Charles  C.  Harrison,  A.  M.,  Acting  Provost. 
•Rev.    George  S.    FullERTon,    Ph.D.,  Dean  of   The   College. 

Philosophy. 
Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.  D.,  Finance  and  Administration. 
Simon  N.  Patten,  Ph.  D.,  Political  Economy. 
Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ph.  D.,  Statistics. 
Joseph  French  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Business  Practice. 
John  Bach  McM aster,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  American  History. 
Edward  P.  Cheyney,  A.  M. ,  History. 
James  Harvey  Robinson,  Ph.  D. ,  European  History. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  Political  Science. 
Emory  R.  Johnson,  Ph.  D.,  Transportation  and  Commerce. 
William  Draper  Lewis,  Ph.  D.,  Institutional  Law. 
Samuel  M.  Lindsay,  Ph.  D.,  Sociology. 
LEO  S.  Rowp:,  Ph.  D.,  Municipal  Government. 
Henry  R.  Seager,  Ph.  D.,  Political  Economy. 


Instruction  in  other  subjects  included  in  the  course  of  study  is 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  following  committees  of  the  College 
Faculty  : 

Modern  Languages. — Professor  Easton,  Chairman  ;  Professor  Brin- 
Ton,  Professor  RennerT>  Professor  Gibbons,  Mr.  WESSEL- 
hoeet,  Mr.  Lorenz. 

Philosophy. — Professor  FullERTon,  Chairman  ;  Professor  WiTMER, 
Professor  Newbold. 

English.— Professor  Schelling,  Chairman  ;  Professor  Easton,  Dr. 
PEnniman,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mathematics. — Professor  Kendall,  Chairman ;  Professor  Fisher, 
Professor  Crawley,  Dr.  Schwatt,  Mr.  HallETT,  Mr.  Quinn. 


WHARTON  SCHOOL  OF    FINANCE  AND  ECONOMY. 

(FOUNDED  BY  JOSEPH  WHARTON,  ESQ.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA.) 

The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  was  established  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1881,  to  provide  instruction  and 
special  training  in  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  modern  Finance  and 
Economy.  The  founder  of  the  school  expressed  the  desire  that  it 
should  offer  facilities  for  obtaining  : 

(1)  "  An  adequate  education  in  the  principles  underlying  successful 
civil  government." 

(2)  "  A  training  suitable  for  those  who  intend  to  engage  in  business, 
or  to  undertake  the  management  of  property." 

The  course  has  been  constructed  in  accordance  with  these  ideals. 
Its  educational  material  is  drawn  from  the  field  of  practical  and  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  growth  in  recent  years  of  the  political  and  social 
sciences,  and  of  history,  has  accumulated  a  store  of  knowledge  whose 
mastery  calls  into  exercise  the  best  energies  of  scholarly  minds,  and 
forms  an  appropriate  basis  for  collegiate  instruction.  This  has  found 
expression,  not  only  in  the  increased  attention  paid  to  these  topics  in 
our  educational  institutions,  but  also  in  the  foundation  in  a  number  of 
them  of  schools  or  faculties  of  political  and  social  science.  Of  these 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  is  one  of  the  oldest. 

The  practical  purpose  of  the  course  lies  in  its  outlook  toward  cer- 
tain definite  careers  of  practical  life.  The  course  has  been  arranged 
to  give  the  future  man  of  affairs  an  elementary  knowledge,  at  least, 
of  the  complex  problems  of  modern  life.  In  business  enterprises,  in 
the  law,  in  journalism,  or  in  teaching,  such  training  must  afford  a 
valuable  basis  for  future  work. 

It  was  early  perceived  that  the  groundwork  of  such  a  course  should 
be  training  in  politics  and  economics.  Around  this  basis  have  been 
grouped  work  in  history,  logic,  languages  and  mathematics,  as  well  as 
special  work  in  transportation,  commerce,  banking,  journalism  and 
kindred  topics.  A  complete  list  of  the  subjects  covered,  in  which 
side  by  side  with  general  studies  will  be  found  the  discussion  of  many 
of  the  living  topics  of  the  day,  is  given  in  the  detailed  statement  of 
the  courses. 

A  special  course  for  young  men  looking  forward  to  Journalism  as  a 
career  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1893.  It  is  designed  not  only  to 
give  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  History,  Politics  and  Eco- 
nomics, but  also  to  make  him  ready  and  accurate  in  the  application 
of  his  knowledge  to  the  discussion  of  current  issues  and  the  solution 
of  current  problems. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

STATUS  OF  STUDENTS. 

(Full,  Special  and  Partial.) 

A  student  in  the  College  may  be  a  Full,  Special  or  Partial  Student. 

A.Fui^i,  Student  is  one  who  pursues  in  manner  and  form,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Catalogue,  one  of  the  courses  leading  to  a  degree.  A 
Special  Student  is  one  who  pursues  a  course  laid  down  by  a  pro- 
fessor or  professors,  with  a  view  to  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency  upon 
the  completion  of  that  course.  A  Partial  Student  is  one  who,  with 
permission  of  the  Dean  and  the  officers  of  instruction  concerned, 
pursues  such  individual  subjects  as  he  may  be  competent  to  take. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  SESSIONS. 

The  College  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  about  eighteen  weeks 
each.  The  first  term  began  in  1894,  on  October  1,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M., 
and  ended  on  February  9,  1895,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.  The  second  began 
on  February  11,  at  9  o'clock,  and  will  end  with  Commencement  on 
June  13.  The  examinations  for  entrance  will  begin  on  June  17  and 
September  23.  The  next  College  year  will  begin  on  September  27, 
1895,  at  10  A.  M. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Students  who 
attain  a  certain  standing  are  classed  as  "  Distinguished]"  those  whose 
term-standing  shows  them  to  be  deficient  in  any  of  their  studies  are 
attached  to  their  class  conditionally,  until  the  deficiency  has  been 
made  up.  For  persistent  neglect  of  study,  irregularity  of  attendance, 
or  inability  to  keep  up  with  the  class,  students  are  dropped  from  the 
rolls. 

THESIS. 

The  thesis  required  of  candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate  Degree 
must  be  sent  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  the  last  Friday  in  April. 

DEGREE. 

The  course  covers  four  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Economics. 


FEES. 

The  tuition  fee  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160.00)  dollars  per  annum. 

On  entering  College,  each  student  is  required  to  deposit  ten  dollars, 
to  cover  loss  of  books,  keys,  etc.,  breakage  in  the  laboratories,  or 
damage  to  University  property.  Any  balance  is  returned  on  gradua- 
tion or  withdrawal  from  College. 

Tuition  fees  are  payable  to  the  Sub-Dean  of  the  College,  Dr.  Edwin 
S.  Crawley,  in  two  instalments,  on  October  1st  and  February  1st, 
strictly  in  advance. 

A  graduation  fee  of  twenty  dollars  is  charged  to  each  candidate  for 
a  Baccalaureate  Degree.  The  fee  for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 
Special  courses  is  ten  dollars. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Good  board  can  be  had  near  the  College  at  from  five  to  seven  dollars 
a  week.  •  Upon  application  at  the  office  of  the  Dean,  College  Hall,  a 
list  of  boarding  houses  may  be  seen.  All  of  these  houses  are  visited 
and  recommended  by  a  Faculty  Committee,  which  exercises  a  general 
supervision  over  the  boarding  places  of  the  students. 

The  erection  of  dormitories  has  been  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  certain  number  of  the  buildings  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  within  a  year. 

EXPENSES. 

Min.  Max. 

Board,  thirty-seven  weeks £175  00  $250  00 

Tuition 160  00  160  00 

Text-books 10  00  50  00 

$345  00        $460  00 


ADHIS5I0N  TO  COLLEGE. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  are  admitted  to  the  College 
either  on  certificate  or  by  examination.  Blank  certificates  are  issued 
to  such  principals  of  recognized  preparatory  schools  as  may  be  named 
for  the  privilege.  After  fSgj,  certificates  from  private  schools  will 
not  be  accepted  in  lieti  of  examinations,  as  at  present. 


Candidates  who  present  diplomas  from  public  lii^li  schools  will  he 
referred  to  a  Faculty  Committee  who  will  examine  each  case  and 
decide  whether  the  diplomas  shall  be  accepted  in  yeu  of  examinations, 
and  what  subjects  they  properly  cover.  This  privilege  is  granted 
tentatively  to  the  public  high  schools,  for  the  reason  that  their  cur- 
ricula are  adjusted  primarily  to  the  needs  of  students  not  making  a 
special  preparation  for  College  ;  hence,  the  subjects  required  for 
admission  cannot  be  arrauged  in  the  course,  or  taught  with  a  view  to 
a  college  entrance  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course.  Such 
students  are,  however,  strongly  urged  to  take  the  entrance  examina- 
tions as  the  most  satisfactory  test  of  a  fitness  to  follow  the  College 
courses.  Bach  case  where  a  diploma  is  presented  will  be  judged  upon 
its  own  merits. 

Every  candidate  for  a  preliminary  examination  must  present  to  the 
Dean  a  certificate  of  preparation,  naming  the  subjects  in  which  he  is 
prepared,  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  examination.  This  certifi- 
cate is  not  required  of  candidates  who  propose  to  take  part  of  their 
examinations  in  June  and  part  in  September  of  the  same  year.  The 
form  of  this  certificate  is  as  follows  : 

has  been  my  pupil  for  .     .     .    years,  and  is  in  my  judgment 

prepared  to  pass  the  preliminary  examinations  in  the  following  subjects  for  admis- 
sion to  the  College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Name  of  Teacher Name  of  School    ....     Address  .... 

Every  candidate  for  admission  is  required  to  furnish  a  testimonial 
of  honorable  dismission  from  the  school  or  college  which  he  last 
attended,  or  from  the  tutor  with  whom  he  has  studied.  He  must  also 
refer  to  two  persons,  preferably  his  teachers  or  employers,  from  whom 
information  about  him  may  be  obtained.  Testimonials  and  references 
must  be  sent  to  the  Dean  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  entrance 
examinations  in  June  and  September.  When  a  candidate  has  been  in 
regular  attendance  at  a  school  or  academy  during  the  year  preceding 
his  application  for  admission,  a  testimonial  from  a  private  tutor  will 
not  in  itself  be  sufficient. 

'  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  in  June  and  September.  Circulars 
stating  the  days  and  the  subjects  of  examination  for  each  day  can  be 
had,  after  April  first,  on  application  to  the  Sub-Dean  of  the  College. 
In  addition  to  the  examination  held  at  the  University,  simultaneous 
examinations  for  entrance  are  held  in  June  in  a  number  of  cities  in 
the  United  States.  Information  regarding  the  cities  where  these 
examinations  will  be  held  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the 


Sub-Dean.  Certain  prizes  have  been  established  for  proficiency  shown 
at  entrance  examinations  by  candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class.  These 
will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  University  Catalogue. 

SUBJECTS  OF  EXAMINATION. 
The  subjects  of  examination  are  in  part  the  same  for  all  candidates  ; 
in  part  dependent  upon  the  course  that  the  candidate  desires  to  pursue. 
The  following  are  the  entrance  requirements  for  the  collegiate  year 
1895-96.  After  that  date  certain  modifications  will  be  made  in  the 
Language  requirements.     These  will  be  found  on  page  11. 

REQUIRED  OF  ALL  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  THE  COLLEGE. 

ENGlvISH. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably 
defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom  or  division  into  para- 
graphs. 

A. — Grammar  (as  in  Abbott's  How  to  Parse,  or  Murray's  Advanced 
Lessons  in  English  Composition,  Analysis  and  Grammar). 

B. — Reading  and  Composition.*  (1)  The  candidate  will  be  required 
to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  concerning  the  authors 
of  the  books  set  for  reading.  (2)  A  short  essay,  correct  in  spell- 
ing, punctuation,  grammar,  division  by  paragraphs,  and  in  ex- 
pression, must  be  written  on  a  subject  selected  by  the  candidate 
from  several  assigned  subjects,  which  will  be  based  on  the 
required  reading  and  announced  at  the  time  of  examination. 
The  required  reading  for  the  year  is  as  follows :  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  Twelfth  Night,  Milton's  Z,1 'Allegro, 
II  Penseroso,  Covins  and  Lycidas,  Longfellow's  Evangeline, 
the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  in  The  Spectator,  Macaulay's 
Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  Webster's  first  Bunker  Hill 
Oration,  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Scott's  The  Abbot. 

For  1896 :  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Midsummer 
NighVs  Dream,  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Cotnus  and 
Lycidas,  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Mil- 
ton, Webster's  first  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  De  Foe's  History  of 
the  Plague  in  London,  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveler,  Scott's 
Woodstock,  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

Note. — In  1896  the  requirements  will  be  as  noted  above,  with  this 
addition  :  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  form  and  structure  of 
the  following  works  included  in  the  prescribed  reading:  Shakespeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Milton's  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas,  Webster's  first 
Bunker  Hill  Oration. 


History. 
A. — History  of  the  United  States.  (Scudder  or  Johnston  is  suggested.) 

B. — Ancient  History — Greek  and  Roman. 

Mathematics. 

A. — Arithmetic  (including  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  circulating  decimals,  square  and  cube  root,  propor- 
tion, percentage,  interest,  etc.). 

B.— Algebra  (including  factoring,  fractions,  simple  equations  and 
simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  degree). 

C. — Algebra  (to  the  end  of  quadratic  equations,  including  ratio, 
proportion,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression,  surds  and 
imaginaries).     (C.  does  not  include  B.) 

D. — Plane  Geometry  (as  in  the  first  five  books  of  Chauvenet's  or 
Wentworth's  Geometry). 

ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS  FOR  THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL 
OF  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMY. 
German. 
A. — German  Grammar,  Otis*  or  Meissner's  German  Grammar. 
B. — German  Reading,  Grimm's  Marchen  (Otis'  edition),  ioo  pages, 

or  an  equivalent. 
And  one  of  the  languages  in  Group  I,  or  all  of  Group  II. 

Group  I. 
Greek. 

A. — Greek  Grammar. 

B. — Greek  Prose  Composition  (White's  First  Lessons  covers  the 

amount  required). 
C. — Xenophon  (first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis). 
D. — Homer  (first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  with  the 

scanning).     An  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  accentuation 

is  required.     Students  are  expected  to  pronounce  by  the  written 

accent. 

Latin. 

A. — Latin  Grammar. 

B. — Latin  Prose  Composition  (as  in  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition to  the  end  of  exercise  23). 
C— Caesar  (four  books  of  the  Gallic  War). 
D. — Vergil  (first  six  books  of  the  ^Sneid,  with  the  scanning). 
E.— Cicero  (Six  Orations,  including  the  four  against  Catiline). 


French. 
A. — French  Grammar  (as  much  as  is  indicated  by  the  first  forty-five 

"  Practical  Exercises  "  appended  to  Harrison's  French  Syntax). 
B. — French  Reading — Telhnaque  (the  first  three  books  or  an  equal 

amount  of  matter  from  any  good  modern  prose  author). 

OR 

Group  II. 
Mathematics. 

E. — Solid  Geometry  (as  above). 

F. — Plane  Trigonometry  (as  in  the   more  elementary   portions   of 
Chaps.  I-VI,  in  Crawley's  Elements  of  Trigonometry),  and  the 
use  of  Logarithms. 
Physics. — (As    in    Carhart   and   Chute's,    or   Gage's    Elements  of 
Physics). 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Candidates  may  be  examined  one  year  in  advance  of  entering  Col- 
lege in  any  or  all  of  the  following  subjects,  viz. :  English  A,  History 
A,  Mathematics  A  and  B,  Greek  A,  B  and  C,  Latin  A,  B,  C  and  D, 
French  A  and  German  A.  Those  taking  Group  II,  instead  of  one  of 
the  languages  of  Group  I,  may  also  be  examined  in  Mathematics  D. 
A  record  will  be  kept  of  these  examinations,  and  credit  given  for  such 
of  them  as  are  passed  satisfactorily.  Preliminary  examinations  are 
held  only  in  June,  in  College  Hall. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  as  follows  :  (i)  Those 
who  come  from  other  colleges  may  be  admitted  to  courses  without 
examination.  Such  students  must  present  full  statements  as  to  age 
and  previous  studies  at  college  ;  these  statements  must  be  accompanied 
by  official  letters  from  the  authorities  of  the  college  from  which  they 
come,  and  must  give  in  detail,  by  subjects  and  portions  of  subjects,  the 
course  pursued  and  the  grades  attained  in  each  subject  or  portion  of 
subject  taken.  These  papers  should  be  sent  to  the  Sub-Dean  for  sub- 
mission to  a  Faculty  Committee,  which  has  full  authority  to  pass 
upon  them.  If  the  previous  studies  of  the  applicant  satisfactorily 
cover  the  work  already  done  by  the  class  he  desires  to  enter,  he  will  be 
admitted  as  a  special  student  in  that  class,  to  become  a  full  student  if 
he  pass  the  next  following  examinations.  In  particular  subjects,  proper 
equivalents  will  be  accepted  by  the  Committee,  according  to  its  own 


best  judgment.  If  the  course  certified  to,  as  above  required,  does  not 
fully  cover  the  work  already  done  by  the  class  the  applicant  proposes 
to  enter,  such  course  must  be  supplemented  by  examinations  on  the 
subjects  or  portions  of  subjects  that  are  lacking. 

(2)  Those  who  do  not  come  from  other  colleges,  or  who  do  not  pre- 
sent official  statements  from  college  authorities,  will  in  all  cases  be 
examined  upon  the  subjects  required  for  admission,  and  upon  the 
previous  work  of  the  class  the  applicant  desires  to  enter. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS    IN   LANGUAGES  AFTER  1895. 

The  entrance  requirements  in  Languages  (other  than  English,  for 
which  see  above)  after  1895,  will  be  as  follows : 
Greek. 

A. — A  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  of  the  simpler  principles  of 
Syntax  ;  to  be  tested  by  the  examinations  in  translation,  and 
especially  by  that  in  Greek  composition. 

B. — Greek  composition  :  the  translation  into  Greek  of  a  continuous 
passage  of  English  prose,  based  upon  average  narrative  passages 
in  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

C.  — Xenophon  :  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

I). — Homer:  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad \  with  the  prosody. 

E. — Slight  translation  of  Attic  prose  of  average  difficulty. 

F. — Special    examination    in  historical    and    geographical    topics 
involved  in  the  prescribed  readings. 
Latin. 

A.— Grammar  :  The  candidate's  knowledge  will  be  tested  especially 
by  the  strictly  literal  translation  into  English  of  one  or  more 
of  the  Latin  passages  assigned  ;  and  also  by  the  translation  into 
Latin  of  continuous  English  based  upon  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

B. — Caesar  :  first  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War. 

C. — Cicero  :  six  orations,  including  the  Defence  of  Archias  and  the 
four  against  Catiline. 

D. — Vergil :  first  six  books  of  the  jfcneid,  with  the  prosody. 

E. — Translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

F.  — Separate  examination  on  the  leading  historical  and  geographi- 
cal points  involved  in  the  study  of  the  authors  above  named. 
German. 

A. — Collar-Eysenbach's  German  Lessons  (Longer  Course),  or  an 
equivalent.  The  candidate's  knowledge  of  grammar  will  be 
tested  partly  by  the  translation  into  German  of  a  simple  passage 
of  English  prose. 


B. — Schrakampf  s  Erzahlungen  aus  der  Deutschen  Gcschichte,  or 
i  an  equivalent  (two  hundred  pages)  from  standard  German  prose 
authors. 
French. 

A. — A  thorough  knowledge  of  Elementary  Grammar,  including 
the  irregular  verbs  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  use  of 
the  Moods  and  Tenses.  The  candidate's  knowledge  of  grammar 
will  be  tested  partly  by  the  translation  into  French  of  a  simple 
passage  of  English  prose. 

B. — At  least  three  hundred  pages  of  contemporary  prose,  chosen 
from  the  works  of  any  two  of  the  following  authors  :  E.  About, 
G.  Sand,  A.  Dumas,  P.  Merimee,  A.  Theuriet,  G.  Ohnet,  G.  de 
Maupassant,  or  Erckman-Chatrian. 
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OUTLINE  OF  STUDIES   IN   THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL. 

1894-95. 
FRESHHAN  CLASS. 

HOURS.  HOURS. 

German 3  Practical    Economic    Prob- 

English 2                lems 2 

Mathematics 4             Library  Work 2 

European  History *3  — 

Accounting 2*,  4f  Total  (each  term)  ....  21 

Physical  Geography      .    .  2*  3} 

SOPHOrtORE  CLASS. 


HOURS. 

German 3 

English 2 

Accounting 3 

History  and  Geography  of 

Commerce 2 

American  History 2 

European  History 2 


Descriptive  Sociology   ...  2 
Public  Service  in  the  United 

States     2 

Wharton  School  Congress  .  1 

Total 20 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

HOURS. 


Constitutional  Law    ....  2 

Politics 2 

Economics 3 

English  Constitutional  His- 
tory   2 

American  History 2 

Logic 2 


Business  Law *2 

Money  and  Banking     .    .    .  f2 

Public  Lectures  ......  1 

Social  Science 2 

Wharton  School  Congress   .  1 


Total  (each  term) 


19 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


HOURS, 

Political  Science 2 

Finance 2 

Theory  of  Statistics  ....  2 

Economics 2 

European  History 2 

Legal  Institutions 2 


HOURS. 

Transportation 2 

Public  Lectures 1 

Municipal  Government    .    .      2 

Total 17 


*  First  term,    f  Second  term. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 

PUBLIC  LAW  AND  POLITICS. 

Professor  JamES. 
i  and  4.  Constitutional  Law.  Juniors,  2  hours. 

Courses  1  and  4  in  Constitutional  Law  constitute  practically  one 
course.  The  first  part  (Course  1)  is  devoted  to  a  careful  study  of  the 
text  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  object  is 
primarily  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  leading  features  of  our 
constitutional  system  ;  the  distribution  of  functions  between  State 
and  Nation  ;  and  the  distribution  of  powers  among  the  Executive, 
Legislative  and  Judicial  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  itself. 

It  includes  also  a  consideration  of  the  main  principles  of  consti- 
tutional interpretation,  as  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Courts  since  their 
establishment.  For  this  purpose  a  few  of  the  leading  cases  are 
studied  as  illustrative  of  the  method  of  developing  and  applying  such 
principles.  The  object  of  the  course  is  not  to  make  constitutional 
lawyers,  but  to  give  that  training  in  constitutional  reasoning  and  that 
knowledge  of  constitutional  development  which  the  educated  citizen 
and  man  of  affairs  should  possess. 

Cooley's  ''Principles  of  Constitutional  Law"  is  used  in  the  course, 
though  it  is  employed  more  as  a  course  of  supplementary  reading  on 
the  Constitution,  than  as  a  text-book. 

The  second  part  (Course  4)  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  some  system  of 
Federal  Government  similar  to  our  own,  usually  either  that  of  Switzer- 
land or  Germany.  The  object  of  this  part  of  the  course  is  primarily 
to  deepen  the  interest  in,  and  increase  the  knowledge  of,  our  own 
political  system. 

Experience  shows  that  an  intelligent  comparative  study  of  consti- 
tutional systems  is  an  efficient  means  of  stimulating  that  spirit  of  criti- 
cism and  inquiry  which  makes  the  subject-matter  of  study  permanently 
interesting.  It  is,  moreover,  by  this  sort  of  study  that  the  student 
is  gradually  enabled  to  distinguish  essentials  from  non-essentials, 
and  comes  to  understand  fully  the  supreme  value  of  American  insti- 
tutions for  American  conditions.  He,  at  the  same  time,  learns  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  and  excellencies  in  foreign  systems  of 
government. 

The  texts  of  the  German  and  Swiss  Constitutions  issued  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  (Political  Economy  and  Public  Law 
Series,  Nos.  7  and  8)  are  used  in  this  part  of  the  course. 

Course  1  usually  occupies  the  first,  and  Course  4  the  second,  term. 


5  and  6,  PoirricAi,  Science.  .  Seniors,  2  houri 

Courses  5  and  6  constitute  practically  one  course,  consisting  of  a 
theoretical  and  a  practical  part.  The  practical  part  (Course  5)  consists 
of  the  study  of  some  existing  system  of  public  administration,  with 
a  view  of  developing,  by  the  inductive  study  of  existing  conditions, 
the  leading  principles  of  modern  public  administration.  The  method 
pursued  throughout  is  that  of  comparison  between  our  own  and 
foreign  conditions.  About  one-third  of  the  year  is  given  to  this 
work. 

Various  special  essays,  which  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in 
the  files  of  current  periodicals,  are  prescribed  as  supplementary 
reading. 

The  second  or  theoretical  part  of  the  course  (Course  6)  consists  in 
the  systematic  study  of  the  general  subject  of  political  science.  It 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  theory  and  origin  of  the  State,  and  of  its 
functions  and  organization  ;  the  general  relation  of  the  State  to  Edu- 
cation, Industry,  Charity,  Morals,  Religion  ;  the  duties  and  rights  of 
the  citizens  ;  the  organization  of  the  Government ;  the  relation  of  the 
legislative  to  the  executive,  and  of  both  to  the  judicial  authority ; 
the  Civil  Service  ;  relation  to  foreign  States  ;  the  Parliamentary  and 
Congressional  forms  of  government ;  the  republican,  democratic 
aud  monarchical  principles  ;  representation  by  classes  or  geographical 
districts ;  the  referendum  and  initiative  ;  minority  representation  ; 
suffrage,  unrestricted  and  restricted  by  sex,  age,  education,  wealth, 
race. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  course  includes  a  discussion  of  many  vital 
political  issues  now  before  modern  nations.  Care  is  taken  not  to  du- 
plicate the  instruction  offered  in  Course  3,  as  the  topics  fully  discussed 
there  are  passed  over  with  a  mere  mention  in  this  course. 

Some  leading  work  on  Politics,  such  as  Bluntschli,  Sidgwick, 
Woolsey,  or  Burgess,  is  prescribed  as  a  course  of  supplementary 
reading. 

Professor  Adams. 

3.  Politics.  Juniors,  2  hours. 

A  study  of  the  existing  governments  of  France  and  England,  their 
real  and  nominal  constitutions  and  the  methods  of  changing  them. 
The  consideration  of  the  French  government  is  preceded  by  a  brief 
history  of  the  changes  since  1789,  and  especially  of  the  foundation 
of  the  present  republic,  its  organic  laws,  public  powers,  etc.  The 
English  ministry  and  cabinet  are  carefully  studied  in  their  relation  to 
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the  other  branches  of  government,  the  Crown,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  powers  of  these  bodies,  and 
the  checks  which  each  can  use  against  the  others.  A  consideration 
of  the  prerogative  and  influence  of  the  Crown  is  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  organization  of  the  administrative  offices  and  the 
system  of  local  government. 

15.  Public  Service  in  the  United  States.     Sophomores,  2  hours. 

A  reading  and  investigation  course  whose  purpose  is  to  portray  the 
organization  and  functions  of  the  public  offices  in  the  United  States 
through  a  careful  investigation  of  the  public  documents  of  the  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  governments.  It  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures 
in  which  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  non-official  literature  of 
public  affairs. 

Professor  Falkner  and  Dr.  Lindsay. 
8.  Legislative  Methods  and  Problems. 

Juniors  and  Sophomores,  1  hour. 
Wharton  School  Congress,  committee  work  and  debate  on  public 
questions  such  as  the  tariff,  currency,  national  banks,  river  and  harbor 
improvement,  immigration,  railroads,  irrigation  and  similar  topics. 

Dr.  Lewis. 
12.  History  of  Law  and  Legal  Concepts.  Seniors,  2  hours. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  law  of  private  property  and  the 
mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons.  The  course,  which 
is  not  technical,  but  a  general  discussion  of  one  of  the  important 
phases  of  the  development  of  society  and  civilization,  treats  (1)  of 
property,  communal,  private  and  corporate,  and  (2)  of  the  mutual 
rights  and  duties  of  private  persons  growing  out  of  the  conveyance  of 
property,  contract  and  tort.  The  common  law  is  constantly  compared 
with  the  Roman  law,  and  in  conclusion  a  brief  consideration  is  given 
to  the  salient  points  in  the  Roman  law  and  the  development  of  that 
system  of  jurisprudence. 

Dr.  RowE. 

Municipal  Government :  So  far  as  practicable  municipal  problems 
are  studied  in  these  courses  by  the  comparative  method.  The  impor- 
tant factors  in  municipal  development  in  foreign  countries  and  at 
home,  are  thus  brought  into  direct  contrast,  and  the  causes  of  effi- 
ciency as  well  as  the  sources  of  weakness  become  apparent.  So  wide 
is  the  difference  between  the  tendencies  of  municipal  government  in 
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the  United  States  and  in  the  well-governed  municipalities  of  Europe, 

that  this  method  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  just  appreciation  of  our 
present  condition  and  needs. 

13.  IvOCATv  and  Municipal  Institutions.  Seniors,  2  hours. 
A  study  (1)  of  the  development  of  local  institutions  in  England, 

France,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  (2)  the  municipal  organiza- 
tions of  large  cities,  such  as  London,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Berlin,  Paris,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Chicago,  (3)  the 
economic  and  social  problems  which  confront  these  large  centres  of 
population,  and  (4)  the  systems  of  local  and  municipal  finance  in 
Europe  and  America. 

14.  Comparative:  Municipal  Finance.  Seniors,  2  hours. 
An  investigation  course  in  which  each  student  takes  up  a  subject, 

having  a  direct  relation  to  some  general  topic,  which  in  the  year  1894-95 
was  especially  the  financial  condition  of  Philadelphia.  The  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  methods  of  municipal  accounting  renders  the  official 
reports  peculiarly  liable  to  misinterpretation,  and  to  the  average  citizen 
they  are  absolutely  unintelligible.  The  student  is  required  to  make  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  reports  with  the  hope  of  training  him  to 
systematic  analysis  as  well  as  presenting  matters  of  great  practical 
importance.  In  this  work  the  city  officials  have  lent  a  willing  co-ope- 
ration. They  have  assisted  during  the  present  year  at  a  series  of 
informal  conferences,  in  which  they  have  elucidated  the  intricate  points 
in  the  financial  system  of  Philadelphia. 

BUSINESS  IvAW  AND  PRACTICE. 
Professor  Fai,kner. 

2.  Mercantile  Law.  Juniors,  2  hours.    {First  Term.) 
Lectures  upon  the  elementary  principles  of  the  common  law  relating 

to  the  more  frequent  commercial  transactions  ;  the  general  law  of 
contract,  of  sale,  of  common  carriers,  of  agency,  of  partnership,  of 
insurance,  of  negotiable  paper,  of  persons  and  corporations,  of  real 
estate  transfers  and  mortgages. 

Professor  J.  F.  Johnson. 

3.  Business  Practice.  Sophomores,  3  hours. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  familiarize  students  with  the 

mechanism  of  business,  the  financial  operations  of  large  corporation  9 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  money  market  and  foreign  exchanges. 
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They  are  required  to  analyze  and  explain  the  accounts  of  railway 
companies,  national  bank  statements,  United  States  debt  and  treasury 
statements,  etc.  They  are  drilled  in  various  mathematical  computa- 
tions which  are  used  in  business,  particularly  in  interest  and  discount, 
brokerage,  arbitrage  and  exchange.  Lectures  on  the  organization  and 
methods  of  stock  and  produce  exchanges  and  the  principles  under- 
lying sound  investments  are  supplemented  by  original  work,  each 
student  making  a  written  report,  after  independent  investigation,  on 
the  securities  of  some  railroad  or  trust.  In  the  course  such  topics  as 
the  following  are  treated  :  Influence  of  stock  exchange  operations 
upon  the  money  market  ;  periodical  movements  of  currency  within 
the  United  States  to  and  from  the  large  centres,  the  causes  of  such 
movements,  rates  of  Domestic  exchange,  etc. ;  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  and  its  relation  to  New  York  and  kindred  produce  markets ; 
the  London  Stock  Exchange,  its  rules  and  its  influence  on  speculation 
and  investment  in  this  and  other  countries ;  analysis  of  recent  large 
11 deals"  in  cotton,  wheat,  copper,  etc.;  explanation  of  the  street's 
jargon,  as  puts,  calls,  margins,  shorts,  longs,  bears,  bulls,  etc.;  bucket 
shops  and  schemes  to  "beat"  the  market;  analysis  of  prominent 
forms  of  investment,  as  government  bonds,  consols,  rentes,  railroad 
stocks  and  bonds,  municipal  and  county  bonds,  real  estate,  building 
associations ;  the  financiers  of  railway  and  other  enterprises  requiring 
large  capital ;  the  sharp  practices  rendered  possible  by  lax  laws 
governing  the  organization  of  corporations  ;  the  abuse  of  construction 
companies;  the  purpose  and  legal  status  of  the  trust.  Supplementary 
reading :  Clare's  The  A  B  C  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges;  Jeans'  Trusts, 
Pools  and  Corners;  The  Financial  Review  of  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle. 

Professor  Adams, 
i.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Accounting. 

Freshmen,  2  hours  first,  4  hours  second  term. 
Instruction  and  practice  in  the  keeping  of  books  for  the  most  varied 
forms  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  enterprises. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

A. — Pouticai,  Economy. 

Professor  Patten. 
5  and  6.  Advanced  Pouticai,  Economy.  Seniors,  2  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  as   an   introduction   to  social 
philosophy.     Mill's  Political  Economy  is  used,  not  because  it  contains 
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the  latest  and  best  expression  of  economic  thought,  but  because  it  is 

the  latest  product  of  a  long  line  of  thinkers  who  sought  to  solve  from 
an  economic  standpoint  the  problems  of  English  civilization.  Kach 
of  the  leading  doctrines  is  traced  through  the  various  phases  of  its 
development  until  it  assumes  its  final  form  in  the  writings  of  Mill. 
The  influence  of  the  economist  on  practical  affairs  can  in  this  way  be 
demonstrated,  and  their  errors  and  defects  can  be  pointed  out  without 
that  loss  of  interest  in,  and  respect  for,  the  great  economists  which  a 
less  historical  and  a  more  logical  treatment  of  their  writings  would 
involve.  Mill's  sympathy  with  the  new  problems  of  this  century  was 
so  great  that,  in  many  instances,  the  newer  ideas  are  introduced. 
Hence,  his  writings  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  social  phil- 
osophy of  the  present  time.  The  economic  and  social  ideas  which, 
since  Mill's  time,  have  transformed  economics,  are  presented  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  course.  They  have  not,  however,  as  yet  been  so 
fully  worked  out  that  the  influence  of  economic  forces  in  moulding 
society  can  be  as  clearly  shown  from  them  as  from  the  facts  of  the 
earlier  period  upon  which  the  writings  of  Mill  are  based. 

Professor  Patten  and  Dr.  Seager. 

i.  General  Pouticai,  Economy.  Juniors,  j  hours. 

Walker's  Political  Economy,  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations 
(Ashley's  abridged  edition)  and  Kirkup's  History  of  Socialism. 

Dr.  SEAGER. 

19.  History  oe  Economic  Theories. 

Seniors,  2  hours.     {One  term.) 

Ingram's  History  of  Political  Economy  and  Price's  History  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  in  England.  Recitations  supplemented  by  lectures. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  out  the  gradual  development  of 
economic  theories  from  the  crude  beginnings  made  by  the  mercantile 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  down  to  our  own 
day. 

B. — Applied  Economics. 

Professor  Fai^kner. 
9.  Statistics.  Seniors,  2  hours. 

Lectures  and  investigation.  A  study  of  the  primary  facts  of  popu- 
.  lation  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  considering  :  Structure  of  the 
population,  numbers,  density,  cities,  races  and  nationalities,  sex,  age, 


conjugal  conditions  and  occupation ;  growth  of  the  population, 
natural  increase ;  births,  intensity,  sexes,  nationality ;  marriages, 
intensity,  age,  productivity ;  deaths,  intensity,  sex,  age,  causes, 
epidemics  and  suicides  ;  immigration  and  emigration.  Population  in 
its  economic  aspects,  agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  commerce, 
railroads,  banks,  money,  prices,  wages,  consumption.  Population  in 
its  social  aspects,  education,  pauperism  and  crime. 

2.  Money  and  Banking.  Juniors,  2  hours.     (Second  term.} 

Jevon's  Money  and  Mechanism  of  Exchange,  Walker's  Political 
Economy  (Chapters  on  money).  A  consideration  of  the  elementary 
laws  of  money,  and  the  functions  of  government  in  issuing  money. 
Special  attention  to  monetary  legislation,  silver  laws,  bimetallism, 
free  coinage,  monetary  conferences.  The  economic  functions  of 
banks,  their  actual  organization  and  methods,  with  special  attention 
to  State  and  national  banks  in  the  United  States,  and  the  banking 
systems  of  the  leading  commercial  nations. 

14.  Geography  of  Commerce. 

Freshmen ,  2  hours  first  term,  3  hours  second  term. 

Introduction.  Physical  Geography,  Guyot's  Earth  and  Man ; 
Shaler's  Man  and  Nature  in  the  United  States.  A  consideration  of 
geographical  conditions,  with  especial  reference  to  man's  historical 
development  and  economic  activity.  A  special  study  of  topography, 
climate,  rainfall,  water- courses,  etc.,  in  the  United  States,  and  their 
relation  to  the  agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  nation. 

Professor  J.  F.  Johnson. 
18.  Economic  Literature.  Freshmen,  2  hours. 

A  reading  course  preparatory  to  the  study  of  economic  science. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  point  out  the  various  sources  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  varied  problems  of  political  and  economic  dis- 
cussion, and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  works  of  reference  of  all 
types. 

Professor  Adams. 
7.  PuBivic  Finance.  Seniors,  2  hours. 

The  first  half-year  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
general  principles  of  Public  Finance,  including  the  classification  of 
public  revenues,  with  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  each  kind  of 
revenue,  the  reason  for  its  position  in  the  financial  systems  of  to-day. 


This  is  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  principal  taxes  (Land, 
Income,  Property,  House,  Duties,  Excises,  etc.),  the  method  of  levy- 
ing these  in  a  few  of  the  leading  countries,  together  with  a  discussion 
of  the  incidence  of  each. 

The  second  half-year  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  finances  of  the 
United  States  since  1850.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  fiscal  plans 
(by  taxes,  bonds,  interest-bearing  notes,  etc.),  of  our  Federal  govern- 
ment to  meet  the  rapidly  expanding  needs  of  Civil  War  period. 

Our  national  budget  is  studied  and  compared  with  the  English 
budget.  Students  are  required  to  read  Our  National  Budget,  by  A . 
J.  Wilson.  Topics  are  assigned  on  subjects  connected  with  our  Civil 
War  finances,  which  familiarizes  the  students  with  the  use  of  the 
public  documents. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Johnson, 
15.  History  and  Theory  of  Transportation.     Seniors,  2  hours. 

A  study  of  the  transportation  business  and  the  routes  of  traffic  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  especially  in  modern  times.  American  turnpikes, 
canals  and  railroads  are  historically  studied,  and  the  theory  of  trans- 
portation is  then  considered.  In  this  discussion  the  present  place  of 
inland  waterways,  the  movement  for  good  highways,  the  organization 
of  railway  business,  the  question  of  Federal  and  State  regulation  of 
railroads,  the  present  condition  of  the  American  marine  and  the 
future  of  American  shipping,  receive  especial  attention.  The  course 
concludes  with  a  consideration  of  the  transportation  system  in  foreign 
countries  and  a  comparison  of  the  same  with  our  American  condi- 
tions. Required  reading,  Gibbin's  History  of  Commerce  in  Europe, 
Hadley's  Railroad  Transportation  and  Johnson's  Inland  Waterways. 

Transportation  Conference.  Supplementary  to  the  above  course,  a 
voluntary  conference  was  organized  for  the  detailed  study  of  special 
questions  of  present  practical  importance.  The  following  topics 
were  treated,  the  Patterson  bill  amending  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Law,  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  Uniform  Freight  Classification, 
Railway  Consolidation,  the  Relation  of  the  Government  to  the  Pacific 
Railroads,  the  Enlargement  of  the  Coastwise  Canals,  the  question  of 
free  ships. 

13.  History  and  Geography  of  Commerce. 

Sophomores,  2  hours. 
A  brief  history  of  commerce,   showing  how  it  has  been  organized 
and  conducted  by  the  leading  nations,  is  introductory  to  a  more  ex- 
tended study  of  the  present  condition  of  international  trade.     This 


includes  a  study  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce,  and  of  the  pro- 
ducts and  trade  of  the  chief  commercial  nations.  The  routes  of  com- 
merce and  the  transportation  lines  are  also  considered.  Students  are 
required  to  make  a  special  study  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor 
of  at  least  two  subjects,  and  present  carefully  prepared  essays  upon 
them.     Lectures,  and  Chisholm's  Commercial  Geography. 

16.   Practical  Economic  Problems.  Freshmen,  2  hours. 

An  historical  and  descriptive  study  of  concrete  practical  econo- 
mic questions,  as  a  preparation  for  subsequent  work  in  economic 
theory.  The  tariff  is  exhaustively  studied  as  a  part  of  the  economic 
history  of  the  United  States.  This  is  followed  by  the  history  of 
our  currency,  our  monetary  and  banking  institutions.  Students  are 
required  to  prepare  three  essays,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor, 
as  a  training  in  the  investigation  and  presentation  of  economic 
problems.     Lectures  and  required  reading. 

C— Social  Science. 

Dr.  Lindsay. 

20.   Descriptive  Sociology.  Sophomores,  2  hours. 

Small  and  Vincent's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  is  used  as 
a  text-book,  supplemented  by  lectures,  essays  and  conferences  on 
assigned  readings  from  original  sources  and  well-known  English  works 
on  Sociology.  The  social  structure  of  the  American  nation  at  the 
present  time  is  studied  with  frequent  excursions  into  the  history  of 
the  family  and  other  institutions.  Social  pathology  is  studied  by 
means  of  lectures  on  pauperism,  poor  relief,  charity  organization, 
-criminology  and  penology.  Local  investigations  and  exercises  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  existing  social  conditions  are  part  of  the 
required  work. 

.21.   Theory  of  Sociology.  Juniors,  2  hours,     {hirst  term.) 

Gidding's  Theory  of  Sociology,  Patten's  Failure  of  Biologic  Soci- 
ology, Spencer's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology  and  Small  and 
Vincent's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  are  all  used  as  texts 
with  much  additional  assigned  reading  and  essays  on  assigned  topics. 
The  class-room  work  consists  chiefly  of  lectures  on  the  phenomena 
of  association,  the  phenomena  of  social  psychology,  the  problems  of 
•sociology  and  the  theories  of  social  progress. 
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22.  Practical  Sociological  Problems. 

Jit  n  tors,  2  ho  it )  s.  { Second  term . ) 
Detailed  studies  in  Social  Pathology.  Henderson's  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Dependent,  Defective  and  Delinquent  Classes  and 
Aschrott's  English  Poor  Law  System  are  used  as  texts.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  English  poor  law  and  English  experience  are  studied  in 
comparison  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  American  State  legis- 
lation in  our  leading  States. 

23.  Sociological  Field  Work.  Jtmiors,  2  hours. 
This  course  endeavors  to  train  the  student  in  observation  of  social 

phenomena  and  facts.  Excursions  are  made  to  the  large  industrial 
establishments  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  and  later  in  the  year  the 
leading  charitable  institutions,  the  prisons  and  reformatories  are 
visited.  On  all  excursions  persons  connected  with  the  factories,  in- 
dustrial establishments  and  institutions  explain  to  the  class  such  social 
and  industrial  facts  as  it  is  possible  to  make  public,  and  this  informa- 
tion is  made  the  basis  of  subsequent  reports  and  discussion  on  the 
part  of  students  and  instructor. 

24.  Charity  Organization.  Two  hours. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Philadelphia 

Society  for  Organized  Charity,  arrangements  were  made  whereby 
students  may  co-operate  in  the  practical  work  of  the  society,  and  thus 
have  good  opportunities  to  study  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Philadel- 
phia with  the  aid  of  the  records  and  experience  of  the  society.  A 
Seminary  was  organized  to  discuss  in  its  scientific  bearings  the  work 
done  in  this  connection.  This  is  a  voluntary  course,  open  to  Seniors, 
Juniors  and  Sophomores,  but  limited  in  the  number  who  may  take 
part. 

JOURNALISM.* 

Professor  J.  F.  Johnson. 

1.  Art  and   History  of   Newspaper-making. 

Juniors  and  Seniors,  1  hour. 

2.  Newspaper-making.  Juniors  and  Seniors,  1  hour. 
Law  of  libel ;  business  management ;  typographical  unions  ;  cost  and 

revenue;  advertising;  method  of  criticism,  etc.     Alternates  with  1. 

3.  Newspaper  Practice.  All  Students,  2  hours. 
Exercises  in  reporting  ;  editing  of  copy  ;  condensation,  etc. 

*  These  courses  are  for  students  in  the  course  in  journalism  only. 
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4.    Current  Topics.  Two  hours. 

Lectures  on  live  issues  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
Professor  John*son  will  be  assisted  in  this  course  by  other  instructors. 
This  work  will  be  supplemented  by  Public  LECTURES  by  men  en- 
gaged in  the  active  work  of  the  profession. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Professor  McMaster. 

1.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  (1 765-1 830). 

Sophomores,  2  hours. 
Lectures  in  connection  with  which  an  outline  prepared  for  this  class 
is  used  ;  a  supplementary  course  of  reading,  with  synopsis  of  the  books 
read,  is  prescribed  :  maps  and  diagrams  are  required,  and  a  certain 
number  of  carefully  written  essays  assigned  as  the  work  of  the 
students. 

\a.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  (1830-1860). 

Juniors,  2  hours. 
Lectures  in  connection  with  which  an  outline  prepared  for  this  class 
is  used  ;  a  supplementary  course  of  reading,  with  synopsis  of  the 
books  read,  is  prescribed  ;  maps  and  diagrams  are  required,  and  a 
certain  number  of  carefully  written  essays  assigned  as  the  work  of  the 
students. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

Professor  Cheyney. 
1.  English  History.  Freshmen,  3  hours.    {First  term.) 

To  the  close  of  the  Stuart  Period.  The  various  threads  of  influence 
that  brought  about  the  Reformation  in  England,  the  social  changes 
that  reached  their  culmination  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  religious 
and  political  elements  in  the  struggle  of  the  17th  Century,  with  the 
settlement  reached  at  the  Revolution,  form  the  main  subjects  of  this 
course.  Gardiner's  Student's  History  of  England,  Vols.  I  and  II,  is 
used  as  a  text-book,  with  lectures  and  required  readings. 

1 .  English  Constitutional  History.  Juniors,  2  hours. 

A  study  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  England  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  constitutional  development  since.  Lectures  and 
required  readings. 
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Professor  ROBINSON. 

5.  Thk  History  ok  Europe  from  1789  to  1  s j 5 . 

Sophomores,  3  hours.  {First  term. ) 
The  leading  events  of  the  French  Revolution  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  their  causal  relations,  and  as  illustrating  the  elements  of 
modern  political  thought.  In  the  study  of  the  Napoleonic  period, 
stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  diplomatic  history  and  the  development 
of  self-consciousness  among  the  European  nations. 

6.  Recent  European  History  since  1815. 

Sophomores,  3  hours.     (Second  term.) 
The  successive  changes  in  France,  and  the  unification  of  Germany 
and  of  Italy  will  be  considered,  some  attention  being  devoted  to  the 
Eastern  Question. 

7.  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  Seniors,  2  hours. 
The  beginnings  of  the  modern  spirit  will  be  traced  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, illustrated  by  the  progress  of  Literature  and  Art  during  the 
14th  and  15th  Centuries.  The  history  of  the  Papacy  from  the  opening 
of  the  Conciliar  period  will  serve  at  once  to  indicate  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  progress  of  the  Renaissance.  The  his- 
tory of  the  period  of  Charles  V.,  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
the  Wars  of  Religion  in  France,  and  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  will 
occupy  the  Second  Term. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Fui^erton. 

1.  Logic.  Juniors,  2  hours.     (First  term.) 
Lectures  and  Recitations  covering  in  outline  the  Inductive  and  De- 
ductive Logic.    Jevon's  Lessons  in  Logic  is  the  text-book  used. 

2.  Ethics.  Juniors,  2  hours.     (Second  term.) 
Lectures  and  recitations.     The  course  is  critical  and  constructive. 

ENGLISH. 

Dr.  Penniman. 
1.  Composition.  Freshmen,  2  hours. 

The  work  is  based  on  a  study  of  American  prose  authors  (Franklin, 
Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe).  The  compositions,  after  correction,  must 
if  necessary  be  re- written  by  the  student.  McElroy's  Structure  oj 
English  Prose  is  used  as  a  text -book. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
Mr.  Smith, 
i.  Modern  Essayists.  Sophomores,  2  hours.    {First  term.) 

This  course  consists  of  Lectures  on  the  nature  and  growth  of  the 
familiar  and  literary  Essay  ;  in  recitation  on  the  subjects  of  the  lec- 
tures ;  and  in  the  preparation  of  brief  papers  on  subjects  involving 
collateral  readings  in  the  works  of  the  authors  discussed. 

Dr.  Penniman. 

2.  Modern  Novkusts.  Sophomores,  2  hours.     [Second  term.) 
Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  novel  through  Scott,  Dickens, 

Thackeray,  George  Eliot  and  Hawthorne.  Recitations  and  the  fre- 
quent writing  of  brief  papers,  as  in  Course  1.  These  courses  are 
designed  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  careful  reading,  and 
the  formulation  in  writing  of  his  thoughts  on  what  he  has  read. 

GERMAN. 

Professor  Fai,kner. 
j  6.  Scientific  German.  Sophomores,  3  hours. 

Readings  from  the  writings  of  leading  German  economists  such  as 
Wagner,  Schmoller,  Breutano  and  others.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  terminology  of  economic  writings, 
and  to  enable  him  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language 
for  scientific  purposes. 

Dr.  Lindsay,  and  Dr.  Seager. 
15.  German.  Freshmen,  3  hours. 

Joyne-Meissner's  German  Grammar,  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten. 
Translation  from  dictation. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mr.  Quinn. 
1.  Algebra.  Freshmen,  2  hours. 

Well's  College  Algebra.  This  course  takes  up  the  theory  of  Expo- 
nents and  Logarithms,  Permutations,  Combinations  and  Simple  Pro- 
bability, Continued  Fractions,  Series,  Undetermined  Co-efficients  and 
the  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants. 

3.  Soud  Geometry.  Freshmen,  2  hours.     {First  term.) 
Chauvenet's  Geometry  (Byerly  Edition), 


